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ALFRED Barron, EpItTor. 


THE THREE FOUNDATIONS. 


HE Old Testament in its treatment of 
marriage leans somewhat to the polyga- 
mic form of it. Moses recognized this form 
and provided for it in the Jewish law, and the 
example of the great ‘Israelites, Abraham, 
Jacob, David and Solomon, seems to lend 
whatever sanction their acknowledged charac- 
ter as the heroes of the Old Testament can 
give to the polygamic system. 

The New Testament, on the other hand, 
while it tolerates both monogamy and polyga- 
my, leans as decidedly in its teaching and most 
illustrious examples toward celibacy. Paul 
advised marriage only as a last resort, and 
refuge from a worse evil. His own example 
and that of Christ, are very emphatic on the 
side of entire continence. 

Thus the letter of the two Testaments and 
the literal example of their chief exponents 
look in opposite directions, one favoring po- 
lygamy, the other abstinence. How are they 
to be reconciled? Evidently by going beyond 
the letter in both cases, and discerning the 
spirit of the Bible institutes on this subject. 


In doing so we find that the Old Testament 
code of sexual morality was adapted to a state 
of selfishness, and was intended to regulate it, 
not as a finality, but with a view to a future 
condition in which a nobler law should rule. 
As Moses was not a competitor but a forerun- 
ner of Christ,so marriage whether plural or 
single, was but the schoolmaster to a better 
state. 

Again, the New Testament rule of celibacy 
as recommended by Paul, was evidently but a 
provisional measure, looking to the avoid- 
ance of troubles and distraction during the 
transition which was about to usher the 
church into the full unity of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. ‘‘ The time,” said Paul, refer- 
ring to the approaching Second Coming, “is 
short: it remaineth that both they that have 
wives be as though they had none; ....and 
they that buy as though they possessed not; 
....for the fashion of this world passeth 
away.” It did pass away for the Primitive 
Church within that generation, and with it the 
occasion for Paul’s provisional advice. 

In a word, while the letter of the Old and 








New Testaments differed as to the details of 
sexual conduct, each proposing the course that 
was best adapted to its period, the spirit of 
both is only satisfied by that final relation 
of complete brotherhood, in which “ they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage, but 
are [ in respect to unselfish relations] as the 
angels of God.” 

We may therefore classify the three prin- 
cipal socialistic variations of the present day 
as follows : 

The Mormons, representing polygamy, stand 
on the letter of the Old Testament. 

The Shakers, representing celibacy, stand 
on the letter of the New Testament. 

Bible Communists, representing the unselfish 
organization of mature Christianity, stand 
on the spirit of the whole Bible. a. 


LOOK FOR GREAT THINGS. 

HERE are some Bible chronologists who 

teach that the prophecies of the scrip 
tures point to the year 1867 as a period of 
great interest in the world’s history—that 
some great event will distinguish it from the 
common years. To common minds there does 
not appear to be any very conclusive reasons 
for placing implicit confidence in these caleula- 
tions. There is an uncertainty in the figura- 
tive language of the ola prophecies, in respect 
to time in particular, which, together with the 
disappointment of the Millerites in the time, or 
in the event itself which they predicted, rea- 
sonably prevents any very general and sanguine 
hopes of sudden improvement in our condi- 
tion. But few willlook for any great event 
this year ; yet it is always safe to be expect- 
ing great things from God. But it is well to 
remember that the great things of God usu- 
ally have a small beginning. And there are 
but few Annas or Simeons who are clear- 
sighted enough to discover the infancy of his 
dispensations. The mustard seed in its com- 
mencement and growth, correctly typifies the 
great things of God. Destruction comes 
with a smash, and all men can see it and 
tremble. The labor of years is often de- 
stroyed in a day, by fire, or flood, or tempest : 
the growth of ages sinks at once, by sudden 
convulsion. Life is a process of slow accre- 
tion ; but death snaps the thread at once. 


The Savior of Israel was born at the time 
appointed, but his work was not done, nor his 
“ showing unto Israel,” until the years of ma- 
ture manhood. The world looked on, but did 
not see him. He was not recognized as one 
from God, save by a very few, He was de- 





spised or hated; but he grew, and his cause 





continues to grow, and is doubtless destined to 
fill the earth. 

When any new and precious truth is re- 
vealed to men, it seems necessary that it should 
be hidden away for a time, in some obscure 
corner, in the hearts of the simple; not often 
is it with the learned and wise. The savans of 
this world have not often been nursing mothers to 
the precious ones whom God has brought forth. 
Wait and watch, is the word; yet the simple 
of heart will not*turn their eyes outward to 
the things that startle, but to the quiet flow of 
grace and truth, that comes to the heart like 
their daily food. We are sure of this, and 
possibly this year may hail the birth of some- 
thing new and precious, and mightier to sup- 
press evil; some development of power that 
shall be signal. 

God is evidently hastening things in these 
days. This is evident in all his different de- 
partments. In the various arts and sciences, 
improvement and discovery mark this as a 
peculiar age. Side by side with the improve- 
ments and discoveries in physical things which 
are the glory of the age, and side by side 
with the bright development of intellectual 
power that discerns and comprelends these 
physical things, we should look for. and expect 
a quickening of the spiritual powers of man. 
As in man, from infancy to manhood, together 
with a continued growth of stature there is a 
corresponding growth of mind; even so the 
growth of love should keep pace with the 
expansion of light and knowledge. Light re- 
ceives from God without acknowledgment ; 
but love discerns the hand of God in his 
works, and hence is prepared to enjoy them. 
God’s kingdom is within. Here he rules and 
his reign is joyfully acknowledged. Andhere 
let us watch and pray for the great events 
of 1867. H. N. L. 


DIXON ON THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
.* 

[Some exaggeration and some mistakes might be 

pointed out in this chapter ; but our readers generally 

know enough about us, and about Dixon by this 


time, to make the necessary allowances and correc- 


tions. ] 
PANTAGAMY. 


OW shall I describe, in English words, 

the innermost social life so freely opened 
to my view by these religious zealots of 
Oneida Creek? To an Arab family | could 
easily shape the matter, so as to leave out noth- 
ing of importance to my tale, for the Arabs 
have derived from their fathers a habit of 
calling things by the simplest names. We 
English have another mood, that of hushing 
up nature in a fine sense of silence; of spend- 
ing our curiosity ‘on tacts about trees, birds, 
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fishes, insects; while we are carefully putting 
under dark covers anything that relates to the 
life and nature of man. 

George Cragin, one of Mary Cragin’s sons, 
a young man of parts and culture, above all, 
of erect moral feeling, fresh from college, where 
he has taken his medical degree, told me in one 
of our morning rambles, as he might have told 
a brother whom he loved, the whole history of 
his heart—the first budding of his affections— 
the way in which his love was treated—his sense 
of shame—his passionate desires— his training in 
the arts of self-restraint and self-control ( which 
is the disclipline of his life as a religious man), 
from the moment of adolescence down to the 
very hour in which we talked together at 
Oneida Creek. That little history of one 
human soul, in its secret strivings, is the strang- 
est story I have ever either heard or read. I 
wrote it dowu from the young man’s lips as we 
sat under the apple-trees—tWat tale of all he 
had ever felt, and learned, and suffered, in the 
school of love; told, as he told it, with a grave 
face, a modest menner, and in a scientific spirit ; 
but I have no right to print one line of the con- 
fession which lies before me now. I saw at 
Oneida Creek a hundred records of a similar 
kind, though most of them were less complete 
in detail and in plan. Some day, in the coming 
years, such records may be gained for science, 
and become the bases, perhaps, of new theories 
in physiology and economics. At present they 
are sealed, and must be sealed. “They are 
laid up,” said Brother Bolls, “ these histories of 
emotion, until society is ready to receive and 
use them ; when philosophers begin to study the 
life of man as they now study that of bees, we 
Bible Communists shall be able to supply them 
with a multitude of cases carefully observed.” 

The very core of their domestic system is a 
relation of the sexes to each other, which they 
call “a complex marriage.” A community of 
goods, they say, implies a community of wives. 
Brother Noyes maintains that it is a blunder to 
say either that a man can only love once in his 
life, or that he can only love one object at one 
time. “Men and women,” he says, “ find uni- 
versally that their susceptibilty to love is not 
burnt out by one honeymoon, or satisfied by 
one lover. On the contrary, the secret history 
of the human heart will bear out the assertion 
that it is capable of loving any number of times, 
and any number of persons; and that the more 
it loves, the more it can love. This is the law 
of nature.” Hence, in the Bible Family living 
at Oneida Creek, the central domestic fact of the 
household is the complex marriage of its mem- 
bers to each other, and to all; a rite which is to 
be understood as taking place on the entrance 
of every new member, whether male or female, 
into association; and which is said to convert 
the whole body into one marriage circle; every 
man becoming the husband and brother of 
every woman ; every woman the wife and sister 
of every man. Marriage itself, as a rite and as 
a fact, they have abolished for ever, in the 
name of true religion; declaring their belief 
that so selfish and exclusive an institution will 
be spurned by all honest churches the very next 
moment after the world is rid of the false idea 
that love is an act of sin. 

That I may not be suspected of colouring by 
a word or tint the actual practice of this strange 
fraternity, I will give the statement of his sq. 








cial theory, drawn up for me by Noyes himself: 
Bsotutr Noyes on Love. 

“The Communities believe, contrary to the 
theory of sentimental novelists and others, that 
the affections can be controlled and guided, 
and that they will produce far better results 
when rightly controlled and rightly guided, 
than if left to take care of themselves without 
any restraint or guidance. ‘They entirely re- 
ject the idea, that love is an inevitable fatality 
which must have its own course. They believe 
the whole matter of love and its expression 
should be subject to enlightened self-control, 
and should be managed for the greatest good. 
In the Communities it is under the special 
supervision of the fathers and mothers: in 
other words, of the wisest and best members, 
and is often under discussion in the evening 
meetings, and is also subordinate to the institu- 
tion of criticism. The fathers and mothers are 
guided in their management by certain gen- 
eral principles, which have been worked out 
and are well understood in the Communities. 
One is termed the principle of the ascending 
fellowship. It is regarded as better for the 
young of both sexes to associate in love with 
persons older than themselves, and, if possible, 
with those who are spiritual, and have been 
some time in the school of. self-control. This 
is only another form of the popular principle 
of contrast. It is well understood bv physiol- 
ogists that it is undesirable for persons of 
similar characters and temperaments to mate 
together. Communists have discovered that it 
is not desirable fur two inexperienced and un- 
spiritual persons to rush into fellowship with 
each other: that it is far better for both to 
associate with persons of mature character 
and sound sense. 

“ Another general principle, well understood 
in the Communities, is, that it is not desirable 
for two persons to become exclusively attached 
to each other—to worship and idolize each other 
—however popular this experience may be with 
sentimental people generally. They regard ex- 
clusive, idolatrous attachment as unhealthy and 
pernicious, wherever it may exist. The Com. 
munists insist that the heart should be kept free 
to love all the true and worthy, and should 
never be contracted with exclusiveness, or idola- 
try, or purely selfish love in any form. 

“ Another principle well known, and carried 
out in the Community, is, that no persons shall 
be obliged to receive, at any time, or under any 
circumstances, the attention of those whom they 
do not like. The Communities are pledged to 
protect all their members from disagreeable so- 
cial approaches. Every woman is free to refuse 
every man’s attentions. 

“ Still another principle is, that it is best for 
men in their approaches to women to invite per- 
sonal interviews through the intervention of a 
third party, fur two important reasons, viz. : 
first, that the matter may be brought in some 
measure, under the inspection of the Commu- 
nity, and secondly, that the women may decline 
proposals, if they choose, without embarrass- 
ment or restraint. 

“Under the operation of these general princi- 
ciples, but little difficulty attends the practical 
carrying out of the social theory of the Commu- 
nities. As fast as the members become enlight- 
ened, they govern themselves by these very 





principles. The great aim is to teach every 
one self-control. This leads to the greatest hap- 
piness in love and the greatest good to all. . .” 

The style of living at Oneida Creek gives 
a good deal of power to women, much beyond 
what they enjoy under law; and this increase 
of power is a capital point in every new system 
of social order in the States. Something of 
this increased power of the female at Oneida 
Creek I have seen and felt; and Brother Ham- 
ilton assures me there is much of charm and 
influence in the woman’s life, which I have not 
been able to see and feel. The ladies all seem 
busy, brisk, content,; and those to whom I 
have spoken on this point, all say they are very 
happy in their lot. Perhaps there is one ex- 
ception to the rule; that of a lady, whose 
name | shall not mention, as she dropt some 
hint that she might one day think of going 
‘home to her friends. 

At first, the world waged war upon Oneida 
Creek, as it had done upon Putney; making 
jokes against free-love, loading pistols against 
community of goods. Noyes claims, not only 
in his contest with Baptist and Congregational 
preachers, but in his more dangerous ccnflicts 
with Madison farmers and herdsmen, that the 
kingdom of Christ established on Oneida Creek 
should be judged as a whole. The sexual prin- 
ciple, he says, is the helpmeet of the religious 
principle ; and to all complaints from without, 
he answers, “Look at our happy circle; we 
work, we rest, we study, we enjoy : peace reigus 
in our household ; our young men are healthy, 
our young women are bright; we live well, and 
we do not multiply beyond our wishes !” 

By time the enmity of the world has been 
overcome; the quicker since the world begins 
to see that the members of this Community, 
though they may be wrong in their interpreta- 
tion of the New Testament, are in real earnest 
as to living the word which they profess. 
Brother Noyes is now popular in this neigh- 
bourhood, where the people judge his disciples 
by the results. 

But a prophet may not waste his life upon 
a little farm, teaching his disciples by his own 
example how to live. Noyes finds that he has 
work to do on a larger scale and in a wider 
field: a new faith to expound, an intellectual 
conquest to achieve; and for these ends of his 
living as a witness, it is needful for him to re- 
side a good deal in New York, at the centre 
of all moral, of all commercial, of all spiritual 
activities and agencies; where the Bible news- 
paper, called the Circular, is edited and pub- 
lished by his son. Enough for him that he vis- 
its the two settlements of Wallingford and 
Oneida from time to time ; received as a prophet, 
and implored, like the prophets of old, to medi- 
ate daily between man and God. 

The Family at Oneida Creek consists of 
about three hundred members, a number which 
these Bible Communists say is found by trial to 
be large enough to foster and develope the gra- 
ces and virtues which belong to a perfect Socie- 
ty. Applicants for admission are refused from 
day today. Three or four offers to come in 
have been refused while I"have been lodging at 
the Creek ; the system of life here practised be- 
ing simply regarded as experimental. The 
foundations, Brother Noyes tells me,are now 
regarded as having been laid. When the de- 
tails have heen wrought out, other Families will 
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be formed in New York and in the New Eng- 
land states. 

Before I left Mount Lebanon I had some con- 
versation with Elder Frederick about these peo- 
ple. “ You may expect to see the Bible Famil- 
ies increase very fast,’ said Frederick, who 
looks upon their growth with anything but a 
friendly eye; “they meet the desires of a great 
many men and women in this country: men 
who are weary, women who are fantastic; giv- 
ing, in the name of religious service, a free rein 
to the passions, with a deep sense of repose. 
Wornen find in them a great field for the affec. 
tions. The Bible Communists give a pious 
charter to Free Love, and the sentiment of Free 
Love, is rooted in the heart of New York.” 


WOOD.-CRAFT. 
III. 

DO not know, nor do I rernember to have 
I ever heard a satisfactory reason why a lost 
person travels round in a circle. It has been 
said by somebody, that people generally step a 
little farther with the right foot than they do 
with the left; so when they have nothing to 
guide them, the tendency is to bear to the left; 
thus, in time, they make a circle. But this ex- 
planation is not generally accepted. I am sat- 
isfied from experience that foresters when lost do 
do not always turn to the left, and also that the 
size of the circle thus made depends very much 
upon the character of the forest. If it is open 
and free from underbrush, on* does not deviate 
from a direct course so much as he would if it 
were more dense. When alad,I was connected 
with an adventure which bears somewhat on the 
point in question. 

Near the head waters of the Chenango river in 
New York, is situated a large swamp, called by 
the inhabitants of that region “the great cedar 
swamp.” It is eight or ten miles long, and 
perhapstwo or three wide. So boggy is the 
ground and so impenetrable is the forest for 
man or beast, I doubt if some parts of it 
have ever been explored. Nevertheless it 
may be looked upon as a godsend to the sur- 
rounding inhabitants, for they are almost exclu- 
sively hop-growers, and from this swamp they 
get an abundant supply of cedar poles which, are 
gathered in winter when the ground is more or 
less frozen. 


The Chenango river flows through the whole 
length of this swamp; yet it is so deep and so 
sluggish, that the motion of the water is scarcely 
perceptible; and so crooked too, that my boyish 
fancy used to picture a bird trying to fly across 
it and invariably lighting on the same side from 
which it started. 

At the lower end of this swamp the river 
leaves the forest, and losing its mysterious air, 
breaks into a merry babble, as it hurries away 
over the stones toward the Susquehanna. 
Here an old fisherman used occasionally to 
leave his boat after one of his fishing excursions 
up the river, and it was the delight of the ad- 
venturous youths of the neighboring town to ob- 
tain this boat and penetrate as far as possible 
into the dark recesses of that solitary swamp. 

It was one sunny Sunday, when such an op- 
portunity presented itself to me. Two fellows 
older than myself (one a young man) proposed 
that we should make an excursion up the river. 
This was readily ‘agreed to, and we at once pos- 





sessed ourselves of the boat. We were tcld, how- 
ever, that the owner intended to use his boat, and 
very likely would be after us before we returned. 
Heedless ofall warnings of this kind, we pushed 
off, and were soon lost among the alders along 
the stream. 


We paddled slowly on for half an hour, with 
nothing to interrupt our tranquillity but the oc- 
casional splash of the muskrat as he disappeared 
beneath the black water; or as the spotted tur- 
tle, startled at our approach, rolled from off its 
sunning place and also disappeared. 

We had almost concluded that we were des- 
tined to enjoy an undisturbed possession of the 
boat, when we heard far away down the river, 
the stentorian cries of the old fisherman. We 
at once comprehended the situation of things 
and knew that he was on our track. We were 
afraid to go back, and dare not go forward. So 
we awaited our destiny ; nor did we wait long 
ere we saw his grizzly visage peering through 
the jungle, demanding our surrender, which de- 
mand we immediately and unconditionally com- 
plied with. He hada companion with him, and 
they were both pretty well spent, owing to their 
hard tramp. We expected to get a ducking or 
something worse; but on reaching the shore he 
only gave us, as I thought, a moderate cursing 
for not bringing the boat back when he first 
called to us, for he was sure we heard him. I 
felt some desire to confess my fault and ask his 
pardon; but not so, I fear, with my comrades; 
the big individual was deplorably deficient in 
his moral department, and unhesitatingly made 
oath to any thing that his short-sighted nature 
told him would soonest help him out of diffi- 
culty. After laboring much to impress us with 
the hardships he had encountered in getting up 
the river, the old fisherman ended by informing 
us that we might get back the same way he 
came, or by any other we pleased; he should 
not ferry us back. Then to soften the matter a 
little, he said that a half mile’s travel directly 
away from the river, would take us out to the 
settlement, and thus avoid the difficulty of fol- 
lowing down the river. 


Now there is an inexorable law pertaining 
to human nature, that “every man shall be re- 
warded according to his works.” And I think 
this old fisherman did not deal with us accord. 
ing to our deserts ; therefore at this point Provi- 
dence tovk the matter in hand. 

We plunged in among the tangled bushes as 
we were directed, congratulating ourselves with 
our good luck in coming off so easily. But 
our self-complacency was premature ; for after an 
exhausting tramp of not less than a mile, I should 
think, instead of arriving at the settlement as 
we hoped, we all at once found ourselves stand- 
ing upon the bank of that same deep and om- 
inously dark river: 

“ Deep into that darkness peering, 
Long I stood there, wondering, fearing :” 

I longed to see the face of the old fisherman 
once more, but he was gone and had not left 
even a ripple on the smooth water. We 
thought to follow the river down; but alas, we 
had forgotten which way was down. We cast 
sticks into the water, hoping they would indi- 
cate to us its course; but their movement was so 
slight that we questioned whether it was caused 
by the wind or current. There was nothing 
left us now but to try our first experiment over 





again. This we did with the same results as 
before. My big companion vented his feelings 
in a shower of oaths, while I thought that any- 
thing would have been more appropriate, under 
the circumstances, than cursing, for we were all 
nearly exhausted; so difficult was it to, push 
our way throuzh the tangled swamp-grass and 
bushes. But we must get out of our terrible 
situation in some way; so we sallied forth 
again. After tramping onward for some time, 
I remember, we came to a partially decayed 
fish-basket, that had probably been long- 
since left there by some fisherman, Glad to 
see anything that reminded us of civilization, 
we halted to rest a little, and to hold a brief 
consultation. Here we resolved that if it was 
our lot to strike the river again, we would not 
leave it, but wait for the boat to come down and 
take us in; with this resolution we again set 
forth, but our senses had become so bewildered, 
that, I dare say, we had not traveled ten min- 
utes, before we came plump upon that old fish- 
basket. My big companion was again violent 
in his expressions; but we -scrambled on, 
not knowing whither we went, until, as chance 
would have it, we again stood on the bank of 
the river. 

We-now climbed a tree, and set our lungs as 
vigorously at work as our legs had been, calling 
loudly for the old fisherman. It was not until 
we had screamed ourselves hoarse, that we 
heard a faint sound far away up the river. It 
was now his turn to comprehend the condition 
of things, and after taking his own time for it, 
he came down to our relief. But O how re- 
joiced I was, to see his craft winding round a 
bend just above us. He seemed like a father 
to me; his weather-worn fuce had a charm 
about it, undiscovered before; no matter if an 
artful smile did play around his mouth, on wit 
nessing our forlorn condition. He spoke kindly 
to us, and took us aboard his boat, andy after 
administering some wholesome advice, he soon 
landed us once more in a civilized region. If | 
should ever see the old veteran again, I would 
try to prove to him that I had profited by his 
advice. 

0. €., March 18, 1867. 


J. P. G. 





WILLIAM CZAR BRADLEY. 


HE recent death of this gentleman, long the best 

known perhaps of any man in Vermont, calls 
up some reminiscences of our former acquaintance 
with him while we were residents of that state. His 
varied learning and attainments, his geniality, wit, 
personal magnetism and originality, made his society 
even in his later years very attractive. Wherever 
he was, whether in the court-room, at the village 
rendezvous, in the stage-coach or the legislative 
halls, he was always the center of an amused and 
interested group. In the library (and his was a no- 
table one), he was perhaps most at home. He wasa 
classical scholar and fond of original, biblical and 
theological speculation. Of his public career, the 
following sketch is given in the Rutland Herald of 
March 5th : 

The death of Mr. Bradley dissolves the last 
link which connects the former generation of 
the distinguished men of Vermont with the pres 
ent. His father, Gen. Stephen R. Bradley, was 
among the most prominent of the early public 
men of Vermont, having been three years a 
judge of the Supreme Court, and fifteen years 
United States Senator. The son, inheriting the 
strong native powers, genial characteristics and 
ready wit of his father, and educated amid the 
influences of the early history of our common- 
wealth, was imbued with the spirit and habits 
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of the men who laid the foundations of our 
State.* 

After receiving the early training of the 
youth of that day, he studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Windham county in 1802. 
IIe rapidly took rank as a lawyer, and — 
ly as an advocate. He was elected State's 
Attorney in 1804, at the early age of 22 years, 
and continued in that office tor eight successive 
years. He represented Westminster in the 
general assembly in 1806, 1807 and in 1819, 
and again in 1852, at the advanced age of 70, 
at which time he was not only the oldest in age 
and priority, but probably the ablest member 
of that body, he retaining his mental and bod- 
ily powers with nearly as much vigor as in his 
prime, with the exception of being deaf. He 
attracted much attention, and whenever he arose 
toaddress the House, he gained the strictest 
attention and was reverenced by all parties. 
He was a member of the council, in 1812. 
He was elected to Congress in 1813, and after 
an interval of ten years, was again elected in 
1823, his term expiring in 1827, having been 
the colleague of Webster, Calhoun, Clay, Mal- 
lory and others in the palmiest day of the 
brightest intellects that ever graced our nation- 
al Congress. In 1856 he was one of the 
Presidential Electcrs and made the bearer of 
the vote of Vermont to Washington, 43 years 
after his first entrance into Congress, and his 
retentive memory enabled him to give many 
reminiscences of the early days, and his great 
fund of anecdote and wit attracted particular 
attention and drew around him a large circle 
of admirers during his stay at the capital. 


Thus has passed away from earth one of the 
most gifted, genial and distinguished men of 
our good old commonwealth, and his memory 
will long be cherished in the hearts of those 
who have been privileged to enjoy his friend- 
ship and society. A gentleman of the old 
school, he enlivened many a social circle with 
story, anecdote and wit. In his latter life, as 
in earlier days, he enjoyed and honored the 
companionship of the most celebrated and 
honored men of our country. 


In addition to the public services mentioned in the 
above sketch, Mr. Bradley was connected with the 
Commission appointed by the Government to deter- 
mine the boundary line on our northern frontier. We’ 
have occasion to remember him for the friendly 
offices which he performed at the time of the col- 
lision between our movement and the conservatives 
of Putney and Windham county. His influence 
moderated the tendency to persecution, and enabled 
us to withdraw from that locality by the sacrifice of 
a few thousand dollurs. Mr. Bradley had outlived all 
of his immediate family. By his request, Mrs. H. A. 
Noyes, his niece, spent the last few weeks at his bed- 
side, and was with him at his death. G. 

* Mr. Bradley’s ancestors, both paternal and maternal, were 
from this region, one of them having been a resident of Wall- 
ingford. His genealogy on the mother’s side, was as follows: 

1st generation, John Ruasell, of Weathersfield. 


2d - Rev. John Rusgell, of Hadley, Protector of 
the Regicides. 

8d * Rev. Samuel Ruseell, of Branford. 

4th ” Timothy Russell, of Derby. 

Sth * Mary Russell, married Reuben Atwater of 


Wallingford. 
Merab Atwater married Hon. 8. R. Bradley, 
and was the mother of W. C. Bradley. 

From her sister, Elizabeth Mary Ann, who married Andrew 
Hull, was descended Admiral A. H. Foote. Another sister, 
Amaryllis, married T. Street, Esq., of New Haven, whose son 
endowed Yale College with the Art building. Timothy Russell 
of the fourth generation, had a sister Abigail, married to Rev. 
J. Moss, from whom, I have been told, was descended Chancellor 
Kent, the American jurist. John Russell, another of the same 
family, was the great-grand-father of Mrs. P. Noyes, the mother 
of the Community Noyeses. 


6th = 


A NOBLE PURPOSE. 


O be a “young convert forever”—what a resolve 
that is for any of us! We can all grasp this 
idea, and with God’s help make it a real thing in- 
our lives. We know,if but faintly, the glow, the 
enthusiasm, the bubbling joy in the heart, which a 





Conversion in its first power brings to us; but to feel 


that forever, with no wavering or coldness—how 
grand the conception! What if we are but babes in 
our spiritual life, if we can get the seed of such a 
purpose planted in our hearts, and nurse it with 
prayer and faith, and dig about its roots with criti- 
cism, it will grow into the power and majesty of a 
deathless tree, its branches reaching ever heaven- 
ward, and watered by the ceaseless flow of God’s in- 
spiration. 

To be a “ young convert forever,” means a perfect 
renunciation of self, with one’s individuality lost in 
the current of a greater life; a zeal that never wea- 
ries in the work for truth; an abiding consciousness 
of God’s presence which shall make us seek first his 
approval; and it means a tender, loving heart, melted 
by the love of God. If we believe we can be young 
converts forever, we shall be soft-hearted, quick to 
acknowledge our faults, and full of true humility and 
sincerity. Organization will then be the easy and 
natural fitting together of the parts which form 
Christ’s body. 

I am only a beginner in the faith; but I long to 
learn, and the beautiful things of the world which 
oft have lured me away, I count as loss for the bet- 
ter portion. T. ©. 


OLD COUNTRY SKETCHES. 
IV. 


STAGE COACHES—CARFE CASTLE—-EDWARD THE 
MARTYR. 


b lgew west of England is associated in the wri- 
ter’s mind, with stage-coach traveling. Before 
railroads were as yet generally introduced, the 
passing of mail-coaches, post-carriages, itinerant 
establishments of commercial travelers, then called 
“‘bag-men,” together with the heavier kind of 
conveyances, and the local travel, made Dor- 
chester as lively a town as any person need wish to 
visit. The rivalry kept up by opposition-coaches, 
was productive of as much interest in the minds 
of the townspeople, as an election return is now; 
each person had his favorite, and an anxious 
lookout was kept, to see which coach had the best 
of the race at that point. The most intense excite- 
ment was caused by the stages that ran between 
London and Exeter, a distance of over one hundred 
and seventy miles. Here the opposition was always 
sharp. The best drivers and the best horses were 
ever ata premium. The entire distance was traveled 
at a gallop; horses of the best blood were changed 
about every six miles; half the town turned out to 
see these equipages tear up to their respective tay- 
erns, where grooms and horses stood in the street 
all ready for the change. The teams changed in a 
twinkling, again would the “four in hand” dash 
away, over hill and dale, leaving behind only a long 
trail of dust, to mingle with the shouts and huzzas 
of the admiring crowd. 

But the mail coach, with its driver done up in 
scarlet and gold lace, with a guard to match, who 
with his long winding horn, notified all within hear- 
ing, of the approach of the “ Royal mail”—that was 
an event, and a sight not to be missed. One gets 
accustomed to railroad trains; there is a sameness 
about railways, that tails to excite any interest except 
in the mind of the uninitiated—a whistle, a stream 
of smoke and steam, a féw huge boxes on wheels, 
a cloud of dust, and the vision has passed away. 
But there was no such monotony about a mail coach ; 
there was something new about it every time it 
passed. A real, live lord, a duke, a soldier, or a “ swell 
mob,” might be sitting on the box, smoking his cigar 
beside the driver; and the inside, whether it carried 
king or clown, was open to public scrutiny, and the 
public, who loved to scrutinize, practised no self-denial 
nor studied the comfort of astranger in their inspec- 
ion of a rara avis in Dorchester. But the glory of 
the old town has passed away; a railway now has 
its station there, and except on market days, the 
streets are almost deserted. A few old stage-drivers 
still remain, who declare that “these ere railroads is 
a failure, and folks ’!1 find it out some day;” but as 
their prophecies obtain only a very partial credence, 
the railway still “ holds its own.” 

About fifteen miles from Dorchester, is situated 
the town of Wareham, a small, dull, old place, pos- 
sessing nothing of interest, except that it is the buri- 





al place of King Edward the martyr, one of the 
kings of the Saxon Heptarchy. Three miles from 
Wareham stand the ruins of Carfe castle, which 
will be found well worth a visit. Situated upon the 
top of an eminence they may be seen from 
a distance of many miles. A range of high hills 
stretches across the country at this point, and the 
mound on which the castle stood appears as if 
formed by cutting through the range in two places, 
leaving the hill on which the castle was built, 
standing in a gap. But this, of course, must have 
been accomplished by some geological disturbance ; 
such a work would be far too stupendous for any hu- 
man undertaking, even in this age of engineering 
skill. This must have been a castle of immense 
strength, and in its day was probably considered im- 
pregnable. The approach is very steep, while at its 
base, still runs the moat, making the entire circuit of 
the mound or hill. The walls are still standing, and 
of a thickness and strength that remind one of the 
solid rock. 

Those who are familiar with the history of the 


‘Saxon heptarchy, will recognize this castle as the 


residence of queen Elfrida, of whom we have the 
following account: King Edgar, hearing of the ex- 
ceeding beauty of Elfrida, daughter of the Earl of 
Devonshire, sent his favorite courtier, Athelwold, to 
see her and report to him of her personal appear- 
ance. Athelwold was immediately captivated with 
her extraordinary charms, and making a false report 
to the king, obtained his consent to a marriage be- 
tween himself and Elfrida, representing that al- 
though she was very plain, 2 connection with the 
noble house of Devonshire, would to him, Athel- 
wold, be a matter of considerable advantage. The 
king sometime after, paid a visit to Athelwold, and 
then discovered the cheat that had been practised 
upon him. He found that Elfrida was possessed 
of far more beauty than the most flattering reports 
had led him to suppose. Athelwold anticipating 
the consequences of his duplicity, attempted to 
forestall the king, by relating to his wife the truth 
of the matter, and entreating her to save him by 
disguising her beauty ; but she, displeased at having 
lost the high rank of a queen, displayed her charms 
to the greatest advantage. Edgar, who was at once 
smitten with Elfrida’s beauty, and enraged at her 
husband’s deception, enticed him upon a hunting ex. 
pedition, stabbed him and married his widow. 
When Edgar died, he left children by Elfrida, be- 
sides his son Edward by a former wife. The Romish 
church, which was then the greatest power in the 
land, at once proclaimed Edward king, thereby ex- 
citing the jealousy of Elfrida, who wished to place 
her own son upon the throne. Edward is said to 
have been of a most amiable and confiding disposi- 
tion; and not suspecting any evil from the queen, 
took occasion one day, while hunting in the neigh- 
borhood of Carfe castle, to pay his step-mother a 
visit; but on taking his leave, he was stabbed in the 
back, by one of Elfrida’s servants, as he sat in his 
saddle, drinking a cup of sack. He at once put 
spurs to his horse, but soon falling trom loss of blood, 
and his foot becoming entangled in his stirrup, he 
was dragged by his horse till he died. The church 
party made a martyr of him, and many miracles 
were supposed to have been wrought at his tomb. 
A. E. 


WE have to thank Mr. George Gray, of Philadel- 
phia, for sending usa box of mineralogical speci - 
mens, comprising a splendid mass of sulphur crystals 
from Sicily, a medal of lava, struck hot from Vesu- 
vius, a fine piece of cinnabar, the ore of quicksilver, 
from California, iron pyrites from the island of Elba, 
lead ore from Rossie, N. Y., and a beautiful speci- 
men of loadstore from New Jersey. This present 
of rocks pleases us greatly ; they will long be a re- 
minder of the kindness of the giver. Added toa 
collection of 125 specimens lately procured by some 
of our sttidents, they will help form the nucleus of a 
cabinet. 





Many of our subscribers carefully preserve their 
files of the CrrcunaR. _ We presume they will be 
sought after and command a good price in coming 
years. 
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COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 

OneEma, March 20.—Dry as figures generally are, 
you will still find in every considerable collection of 
human beings, the inevitable statistician, ready to 
weigh, measure, number, and resolve masses into par- 
iculars, or the reverse,as you please. Let us listen to 
him of the O.C. for a moment while he puts us 
through the process of tabulation. He tells us that our 
birth-places are distributed over the world as follows: 


Birthplace. Members. Birthplace. Members. 
New York, 80 Maryland, 2 
Vermont, 76 Wisconsin, 1 
Massachusetts, 32 Virginia, 1 
Connecticut, 81 Iowa, 1 
New Jersey, 11 Missouri, 1 
Maine, 6 England, 6 
Illinois, 4 Canada, 3 
New Hampshire, 3 Scotland, 1 
Ohio, 2 Ceylon, 1 
Michigan, 1 


This gives somewhat over one half as natives of 
New England. You can next, if you choose, have 
the distribution of the birth-days of the members 
in the several months, from which it appears that 
September and December number the most birth- 
days (23 each) and November the fewest (12.) 

The oldest member at O. C., on the 20th of Feb. 1866, 
was aged eighty-six years, twelve days. The heaviest 
weighed two hundred and nineteen and three-fourth 
pounds. Lightest, eighteen and three-fourth pounds, 
Tallest, six feet two inches and a half. Shortest, two 
feet three inches. Average weight, one hundred and 
thirty-two pounds. Average height, five feet two 
inches and abouta half. Average age of all the 
members, 29 years, 1 month and 1 day. 


...-Industrial.—Mr. Dunning has drawn an out- 
line plan of an addition to the Boarding-House, 
which he thinks necessary to be built for the accom- 
modation of the employees at the Willow Place 
Works....Sik: L. F. Dunn is engaged in perfect- 
ing the measuring-machine used in spooling silk. 
Four additional girls commenced employment in the 
spinning department yesterday....Mill: Owing to 
the great number of logs in the mill-yard, the O. C. 
saw-mill is now keptrunning nightand day... .Bags: 
Since the beginning of this month, we have re- 
ceived orders for nearly 500 Bags. A Community 
criticism of this department took place on Friday 
and Saturday evenings....Zraps: A call is made 
for $9,000 worth of additional iron and steel, to stock 
the trap-shop for the present season.... Fruit: At a 
meeting held Saturday evening by the Horticultural 
group, including the farmers and fruit preserving 
company, much love was expressed toward Mr. 
T hacker, the foreman of the department, and a spirit 
of brotherly love prevailed, that made the meeting 
one of union with each other, and very inspiring. 


....The opportunity for varied employment for 
women here, is shown by the number who are en- 
gaged in occupations other than ordinary house- 
work. Thus the counting-room has four women 
appropriated to it, the store one, the silk-factory three, 
printing-office four, dentistry one, bag-business eight, 
shoe-business one, greenhouse one, school-teaching 
one, library and company one. Total twenty-five; 
besides an average of twenty-six a day who attend 
the bag-bee. Then from June to November, three 
women are entirely appropriated to the fruit bus- 
iness, and four to the company business, with con- 
tinuous bees through the whole season, for persons 
of either sex who have time to spare. 

..--Meeting, Tuesday Hvening—Mr. Woolworth: 
“I do not know but we make too hard work of get- 
ting a soft heart. My feeling is that it isin us, and 
all we want is to be able to believe and confess it. 
We need not to ascend up into heaven to get it, 
nor to descend into the deep. ‘Whatsoever things 
ye desire, believe that ye receive them, and ye shall 
have them.’ I hope weshall not make too hard work 
of getting the soft heart, but believe like little child- 
ren that we have it, and confess it in simple faith.” 

....Mr. Kelly writes in a postscript from Roches- 
ter: “ A new motive for honesty. I heardsome men 
talking about the O. C. the other day, not knowing 
that I belonged there. They said we were good 
people to deal with, were honest; but the motive of 





our honesty was to disarm opposition, so that we 
could live out our social principles.” 


...-Horticultural—The fruit-buds on the plum 
and cherry trees appear to be dead; pears are in- 
jured considerably, and apples some.—Twenty-five 
loads of manure were drawn last Monday for the 
hot-beds.—Trimming apple-trees is now the order of 
the day. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SAINT PATRICK. 


Dear CrrcuLAR:—The seventeenth of March 
fell this year on Sunday; therefore, yesterday, the 
eighteenth, was chosen by Saint Patrick as a proper 
occasion for showing himself in the street in com- 
pany with Saint George [Washington] and “ star- 
spangled banners,” marshals on horse-back, bands of 
music, and muskets well burnished. Your corres- 
pondent followed the pageant for a while to see if 
the Saint would enter church or hall and there speak 
his mind. The street was filled with his friends, the 
Irishmen; men heavy in the cheek-bone, heavy in 
the shoulder, heavy in the flank, heavy in the heel; 
but light in the nose, and light of tongue. Here and 
there could be seen the face of an Anglo-American, 
clean-cut and intellectual, and gleaming in the crowd 
like the facets of a crystal set in a mass of stone. At 
very wide intervals would appear a young Celt, tall, 
broad-shouldered and taper-limbed, as if to show 
what his race can do, and does do, under favorable 
circumstances. 

There were but few women who came into the 
street to follow the Saint. Whether the Irishman does 
not care to share his holiday with his wife, or 
whether Saint Patrick is after all only a man’s saint, 
are points that we will not pretend to settle. And 
how Patrick, or any other man, can be a saint with- 
out also being a saint for the women, is a question 
more difficult still. It may be that the women only 
let him go into the street one day in the year, they 
themselves taking good care to cherish him at home 
the remaining three hundred and sixty-four. 


A long street filled with foreigners bearing arms 
and banners, is certainly a spectacle that should stir 
the minds of educators, legislators and philanthro- 
pists. Looking at this Irish race, a race yield- 
ing spiritual ubedience to far-off powers, a race 
having a jest on its lip and a bottle in its pocket, a 
race living for the most part on that spot which lies 
between the farther side of good nature and the 
hither side of anger, some have regreted that our 
New England life was not suffered to flow on un- 
mixed with any foreign element. But God, it seems, 
scorns that sraall wisdom which springs from the an- 
tipathies of race; he will justify himself for mixing 
the nations. One may even take courage from the 
prejudice that exists against the Irish; for it is 
only a sign of the struggle we are making to digest 
these hard workers. Coming here to find a standing- 
place, and ask for work and superintendence, these 
Irishmen gave a signal for the American mind to start 
forward. They have raised the average of Yankee 
talent by compelling us to become foremen and 
thinkers. If you should take away this body of men, 
editors, doctors and governors would be at a dis- 
count, and you and I might be invited to take our 
shovels and go into the ditch. 

And this is what I learned from Saint Patrick. 

Yours again, CASUAL. 

New Haven, Conn., Mar. 19, 1867. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 

——, Wis., March 11, 1867.—“ Living as I do in 
the world, surrounded by unbelievers, the CrrcULAR 
is a great consolation. I do so long at times to talk 
with some one who thinks asI do. But I try to be 
patient; for I expect in due time that my desire will 
be gratified. I like the CmcuLar and believe its 
doctrines. I desire nothing so much as to be freed 
from selfishness and fitted to become a true Commu- 
nity woman. E. c.” 

—, Texas, March 4, 1867.—I am anxious to 
continue taking the CrmcuLAr, and I hope you will 
continue to send it. I find much in it to strengthen 
weak hands and feeble knees. I have loved the old 





would like the first volume of the Witness, if it can 
be had. I have the second volume and I have been 
much gratified by its genial spirit; I can easily 
recognize the spirit of Christ in it, and I frequently 
refer to it now. as being exceedingly refreshing. 
You must bear in mind that I have been living for 
twenty-nine years where 1 have rarely heard the 
voice of aman that loved the Community people. 
=z < 

—, (. W., March 10, 1867.--“I hardly know 
what I should do without the CrrcuLar, as I am alone 
in the world, without one person in or out of my 
family that can understand me. Bags of money 
would not pay for the instruction I have received 
from it and the Berean. The 24th chapter of Mat- 
thew was quite inexplicable to me long after I wasa 
believer in Christ and felt free from sin. I read it 
over and over almost daily, without knowing how 
to dispose of its promises, feeling quite sure that they 
did not refer to the present time; but when I read 
the “Second Coming of Christ” in the Berean, the 
meaning of this chapter came to me directly, and I 
jumped for joy, for it was truly the greatest relief 
that I ever felt in my life. 


” 
8. L. 





, WV. Y., March 20, 1867.—“ Amid quite a vari- 
ety of papers, both denominational and _ political, 
your little CrrcuLaR shines- with a light peculiar to 
itself, and is a mest welcome visitor. It 1s singularly 
free and bold in proclaiming many much-needed 
truths, which can as yet find no expression through 
the various organs of sect and party. Through the 
harsh, wild conflict that everywhere attends the 
course of our ¢elfish and blindly competitive ‘ civil- 
ization, the CrxcuLar is sending forth rays of light 
and hope to the weary and desponding souls, who 
long for those better things which the ancient Revela- 
tion predicts. Heaven bless your free and noble 
work for humanity; the world needs just this fear- 
less and thorough discussion of its great social prob- 
lems and evils. H. J. H.” 


—, N. J., March 15, 1867.—‘“* Very many persons 
scattered over the states have, like you, learned the 
wrongs and corruptions of the present marriage re- 
lation ; and with Mr. Noyes are rejoicing in the pros- 
pect that it is likely to be the subject of the next reyo- 
lution. If Ican command the leisure which is in 
prospect the coming season, I shall be pleased to ad- 
dress you more at length. Some time I want to in- 
quire about the first views that led you to the reform 
in woman’s costume. I consider that reform to be 
fundamental in the redemption of the race; and 
the great facts related to its origin are the property 
of history. Mrs. -— assures me that you adopted 
it before the general agitation of the topic. The 
date of your adoption of it might be welcomed in 
the CrrcuLaR by many who are aware that the in- 
vention is wrongly claimed by one ambitious of the 
honor. M. KE. T.” 


STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 
BY L. BOLLES, JR. 
IL. 
THE SITUATION. 

M2 startling signs of the real character and 

magnitude of the war beghn to appear. Its 
ever-changing aspect of victory and defeat became 
a constant topic in all circles. Daily reading and 
conversation fed a constant excitement, and so led 
to a desperate purpose. 

Iowa, though as far north in latitude as Massachu- 
setts, was as near the fighting ground as Pennsylva- 
nia. Missouri, our next neighbor on the south, 
was a house divided against itself. ‘ Claib. Jackson” 
and his recreant Legislature, in league with the ruf- 
fians who had desolated “bleeding Kansas,” were 
moving in full force to take Missouri into line with 
South Carolina, when the gallant Gen. Lyon arrested 
them with true Jacksonian promptness, and saved the 
State from secession by a lucky, because successful 
stroke of the sword. 

These events were earthquakes to the great North- 
West, as will be seen in the general situation. Chan- 
nels of trade are nerves of national sympathy. 
The grandest natural artery of commerce on this 
continent, viz., the Mississippi river, connecting this 
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great producing region with its natural, easy and 
well-paying market, constituted such a bond as would 
have taken those vast, rich states with the South, in 
secession, but for the many railroad lines in the 
East. These bands of iron with their magnetic 
side wires, being in the use of quicker brains and 
higher moral genius, saved this great section to the 
Northern cause, by causing the influx of millions 
of sturdy freemen. I had gone with others from 
New England, to make our homes and society after 
her model, with such improvements as the added 
light of this century suggests. What could be more 
alarming than the general fear that we should be 
swept into the empire of the great barbarism, by 
the seductive social sympathy, and mercenary mo- 
tives which the South presented? The South never 
could hope to swallow the granite of the North- 
East, but the North-West was her natural prey; to 
feel ourselves slipping in that direction, extorted a 
cry from our hearts as from a dying man on the 
verge of perdition. I would have preferred not 
only a soldier's life, but even a soldier’s death to such 
a fate. 

General Lyon, who was the first distinguished 
general to fall in the war, was a native of my own, 
obscure, Connecticut town. He was the brother of 
my aunt by marriage, and I had known him well, as 
the fair-haired boy who had got his cadetship at 
West Point through the good opinion of his school- 
teacher, who became a member of Congress. At the 
moment of his death, he was leading Iowa troops in 
a desperate charge, at the battle of Wilson’s Creek. 
In the thickest of the wild carnage, when their offi- 
cers had fallen, leaving them without a leader, he 
rode among them bare-headed, and shouted, “I will 
lead you, my brave Iowa boys,” and fell among the 
slaughtered host of that dreadful day. They who 
fall so, march on, and the many crowd after them, see- 
ing the invisible. To me it was a cry to arms. That 
he who was in such devotion serving his country 
against her betrayers, should be brutally slaughtered 
by the brutal thousands who, together, did not 
count his equal in value, awoke an oath in my heart, 
but I choked it down with the thought that He would 
avenge who had said, “ Vengeance is mine.” But I 
could not put the scene from me. ,The killing of 
those faithful men appeared to me like murder; and 
the pangs of sympathy for their widows and or- 
phans, added to the woes of the bondmen, with the 
increasing peril to all law and civilization, which 
followed slavery’s war; these things stirred unwont- 
ed heart-throbs, which sent the fighting blood ting- 
ling to my finger’s ends, and thrilled me with strange 
enthusiasm to join in the melee, which it required 
all motives of prudence to restrain. And then there 
was something in the moral attitude of the soldier 
who gives his life for his country, which so corres- 
ponded to the self-devotion of Christ for mankind, 
that I coveted the glory of it. There appeared to be 
something sweet, as well as sublime in the thought 
of giving to humanity this extreme testimony of our 
love. Perhaps something analagous to this in spirit, 
is necessary to satisfy the heart, which has tasted 
the resurrection vitality of the blood of the God- 
man. 

THE ENLISTMENT. 

But passing by the bulk of the reflections and 

heart-experience of that year, we come to a month 


of decisive events, July, 1862. I wasin Dubuque on |- 


the second day of that month, when the news came 
over the wires, that Richmond was taken. Dubuque 
was aroused, and a great concourse gathered in the 
streets as by magic. Bells rang and cannon roared, 
and bluff answered to bluff in echoes of joy. Men 
laughed, wept, shouted, and hugged each other, and 
seized, and mounted their speakers in wagons, so 
forcing them to utter the triumph of the hour, in 
eloquence ; for this news meant peace, that blessed 
recess of the world from its insane slaughter and 
confusion. But how brief was the gladness! a tele- 
gram of doubt first melted the crowd away, and the 
next day, I was forced to carry to my prairie hamlet, 
the sad news of our reverse in the East. The situa- 
tion appeared hopeless; the next day was a gloomy 
fourth of July. We met the Sunday school and a 
rustic group, in the forest near by, but there was no 
cheer. The only approach to mirth, was a song 





which a copperhead persuaded his daughter to sing 
in burlesque of abolition. 

Soon came the call for three hundred thousand. 
It was plain that nothing less than a great army of 
volunteers could hope to conquer. To draft Yan- 
kees would be an experiment too hazardous. All 
the moral power of the nation was needed to raise 
it. 1 must exhort men to enlist, but how could I do 
it and decline to go myself? I resolved to enlist. 
But convictions of private obligations, the expostu- 
lation of friends, considerations of wife and children, 
with the shrinking of a frail body from the hard- 
ships which I was told I could not survive, presented 
obstacles which left me to wait a more direct invi- 
tation of Providence. It cid not tarry long. In a 
few days two men who were afterward captains in 
my regimert, called on me. The first was from Du- 
buque, a land agent who had been my companion in 
hunting over the prairies for land for our colony do- 
main. A programme for raising a company was 
discussed, and he was to call again. I was now 
dead in earnest, but my man did not come to time. 
Meantime I had received, unsolicited, from the Ad- 
jutant-General the necessary papers and powers to 
raise accompany. But active operations still hung 
fire; for I had forty acres of wheat, of which the 
harvest was near, and I was anticipating the pleasure 
of levying a year’s salary on my own prairie farm. 
Providence, however, removed this impediment in a 
way to soften my heart and develop a more active 
faith in God’s care. 

When I rode down one day to see how it was 
ripening, intending to turn it into cash if possible 
before leaving home, I found that the “ chintz bugs” 
had saved me that duty; for they were swarming 
over it, killing each stalk just before maturity, as fatal- 
ly as by fire. It was a few hundred dollars out of my 
pocket and made me angry with the father of all 
parasites and rebels, and I vowed that the devil 
should make nothing in the operation if I could 
help it. 

Immediately came another man who was pres- 
ent at the celebration of the fourth of July re- 
ferred to in the first chapter. He offered to join me 
in raising a company for the war. He also had been 
saved the trouble of harvesting. The same pest 
that had ravaged my fields, had taken his wheat. 
His spirit was so humble and eainest that we struck 
fire at once, and called a meeting of the citizens. 
As it fell to me to lead in the war talk, I did the 
best I could, and at the close declared myself an en- 
listed man. It was a simple thing to record my 
name on the roll; but to redeem that pledge, what 
would it cost? I went to the meeting a free citizen, 
a sovereign, a peer of the land; I did my own 
pleasure, I was my own master. But when I re- 
turned I was not my own; friend, wife or child 
could not say, “he is mine.” Even the civil magis- 
trate had no claim upon me. My person, my hearts’ 
blood were not mine. I was a subject of a power 
whose genius is absolute as despotism. The will of 
my superiors in command was all I must know or 
do. I must rise or rest, march or halt, suffer or be 
glad, starve or be full, speak or be silent, kill or be 
killed at the word of another. 


BIG INDIAN. 


E Americans annually plant and harvest 
a million acres of Indian corn which is 
fed to horses and hogs and Southern whites, 
aristocratic and mean; we everywhere see men 
solacing themselves with pipes, soothing them- 
selves with quids, or stupifying themselves with 
snuff; we occasionally grow a little tender and 
poetic over the strange beauty of Indian 
names which cling to our lakes and rivers; 
names that are rough and picturesque in the 
north, like Androscoggin, Passumpsic, Moose- 
tockmeguntic; and soft and languid in the 
south like Oneida, Unadilla and Osceola; we also 
feast every summer on an Indian dish called 
succotash. We do all these things, and see 
them all; scarcely ever stopping to inquire 





whether we have borrowed anything from the In- 
dian, or been at all educated by him. The Amer- 
ican has been taught to look upon the Indian 
as a failure—as no better than the formula of a 
bungler ; and he feels himself called upon to wipe 
out the savage and cover the slate with a new 
set of figures. And we flatter ourselves that he 
is doing all he has undertaken. 

We do, indeed, pick up broken succotash- 
dishes on the Quinnipiac, and arrow-heads every- 
where; we find a few lean Indians creeping 
around Norwich and New London, and fleshy 
ones loafing at Syracuse and Utica; we hear 
from the Rocky mountains of a fight going on 
between trappers and red-skins ; the same fight 
which began at Plymouth in 1620, and has since 
rolled across the Hudson, across New York, 
across the prairies, across the Mississippi, up 
the Platte, over the mountains and down to the 
Pacific. But these items only serve to show us 
how thoroughly the work has been done. Our 
repentance for our treatment of the Indian even 
confirms us in this view ; for we are never sorry 
until some “ friend of the Indian,” some Father 
Beeson, tells us that we are engaged in a work 
of utter extermination, and tries to show us our 
duty to the red man. The white man has 
always flattered himself that he was giving im- 
pressions and receiving none; he has thought to 
kill the last savage, then wash his hands, and be 
the same man he was before he first “drew a 
bead” on the Indian. 

But we are all wrong. Mr. William Hep- 
worth Dixon—an Englishman and scholar, a man 
of the world and a philosopher—original, stimu- 
lating, valuable, and tolerant—an “ able editor,” 
writing with all the facility of a journalist who 
prepares sixteen columns of matter per day—an 
artist, sketching with a brush as large as that 
used by a scene painter—an observer, both com- 
prehensive and minute, now standing off, to give 
things the advantage of perspective, and look at 
them in groups, and now coming closer, using 
his hands like an opera-glass to aid his sight-- 
Mr. Dixon, having all these powers, tells us 
that we have not half conquered the Indians ; 
in fact, he tells us that we have eaten the red- 
skins and become part Indian ; that our hospitali- 
ty, our manners, our truth, our stoicism, our stim- 
ulants, our politics, our spiritualism, our sexual 
morality, are all mixed with elements that come 
from the savage. 

Mr. Dixon says, in his “New America,” 
“The red man lives among [us] like the black 
man; less ductile in genius, more prolific in 
ideas; having his own policy, his own arts, his 
own traditions, with a power the black man has 
not, of giving back, no less than taking, in the 
way of thought....The Indians have left traces 
of their former presence in the national mind in 
places from which they have wholly disappeared ; 
among the Spiritualists of New England, among 
the Mormons of Salt Lake valley....The con- 
federacy of the Five Nations was the type 
adopted by the whites when framing the con- 
federacy of the Thirteen Colonies; not only as 
regards the principles of the Union, but also in 
respect to its most original details. The Iro- 
quois had invented the theory of State Rights.” 

Now the American, priding himself on the 
originality of his national genius, will be start- 
led by these statements; perhaps angered, and 
ready to cry out, “‘ How now! are we turned ” 
Indians? But let him keep cool, we say. The 
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idea thatthe Indian has left his impress on his 
conquerors, is one of Mr. Dixon’s pet theories ; 
a theory framed in his study and brought with 
him from Eugland; it is one of the colored 
glasses through which he essayed to study the 
facts of our new world. But we can not reject 
his theory at once; for the lessons of history 
are on his side. Do not our teachers delight 
in telling us how Greece was beaten by the arms 
of Rome, and then how Rome was conquered 
by the literature and arts of Greece? Mr. 
Dixon may be right in having such a theory ; 
but how is he in respect to the facts which he 
undertakes to account for by that theory? Let 
us look at one of them. He says, “The Iro- 
quois had invented the theory of State Rights.” 
This theory is certainly odious enough to have 
come from beings far worse than Indians; but 
the thirteen colonies did not borrow it; they 
originated it themselves. It was a doctrine 
that sprang naturally from the circumstances 
attending the settlement of the thirteen colo- 
nies. Massachusetts was settled by Puritans 
who were seeking liberty for themselves; 
Rhode Island was settled- by Roger Williams 
and others who could not find toleration in 
Massachusetts ; New Hampshire was first set- 
tled by the friends of Mrs. Anna Hutchinson, 
after she was driven from Boston; New Haven 
was settled by men who had some idea of estab- 
lishing the kingdom of heaven on earth ; Pennsy]- 
vania was settled by Quakers, having their own 
notions and seeking a special object; and Mary- 
land was settled by Catholics who set an example 
of tolerance in an age of intolerance. It is therefore 
easy to see that each one of these colonies should 
have had a strong individuality, and a very keen 
sense of its own rights, and of State Rights. 


But it is not our business to controvert the ap- 
plications of Mr. Dixon’s theory. Let the men 
who ride in smoking cars until they reek with 
smoke and drip with nicotine, say that they 
have not borrowed any thing from Indian sav- 
agery. Let the spiritualists who have their 
communications with the dead, prove that they 
have not learned any part of their gospel from 
the Mohegans and Algonquins who roam in 
hades. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW. 

[ Our readers, if they are not already surfeited 
with Hadji Dixon’s amusing account of the 0. C., 
of which we reprint the concluding chapter this 
week, will find interesting the following extracts 
from a notice of “ New America” in the last number 
of the London Fortnighily Review. The reflections 
in the last paragraphs of the piece seem to us very 
candid coming from an Englishman :} 


RELIGIOUS UTOPIAS IN AMERICA. 
HE title of the interesting work before us— 
“New America”—refers not, as might be 
supposed, to any novelty in the political aspect 
of the country, consequent upon the triumph of 
the Republican North, but to the assuredly not 
less curious and important changes in social and 
religious views and practices which for many 
years have been the objects of a slow, but per- 
sistent evolution. Something far deeper than 
any questions connected with State Rights or 
Negro Suffrage is at work to produce the phe- 
nomena, spiritual and social, to which Mr. Dix- 
on so ably calls attention—man’s relation to God 
and the unseen world, and his relation to wo- 
man, or perhaps I ought to say woman’s rela- 
tions tohim. And these mighty problems are 


approached, not with the delicate and timorous 
appliances of European culture, experience and 
tradition, but with the rough and ready practi- 
cal faculty, which, in a country scarce of labor, 
makes machines for wringing clothes, paring ap- 
ples, and milking cows, to uply its place. 
European traditions may be véty good, the 
Americans seem to think, but they do not suit 
the occasion. They have been quietly dropped 
in the Atlantic on the voyage out, and the mat- 
ter is to be looked at as it stands out there. 
The Americans have a large faith in the wealth, 
ductility, and general falling-on-its-feet capacity 
of human nature. Hence they despise prece- 
dent, and go in heartily for the novel and un- 
tried. On the whole, they think the old is 
likely to be bad rather than otherwise. They 
therefore do not set a very high value even on 
consistency. They have done so-and-so hither- 
to, they will do the opposite now if only for 
variety. Mr. Dixon’s book is a more or less 
complete resume of these reactions. These 
headlong democrats are capable of such “ un- 
questioning meekness to officials that every dog 
in office is tempted to become a cat.” These 
God-fearing Puritans and Bible Christians have 
started Communities which are ultra-Romanist 
in their austere celibacy, and established com- 
munist societies which no French socialist ever 
dreamed of realising. Those Republicans who 
have so prided themselves on their punctilious, 
or,some would say, their preposterous courtesy 
and deference toward women, have adopted the 
manners of Turkey and Persia, and set up the 
only polygamous society in the Christian world. 
They mean to give free play to reaction as well 
as torowdyism and piety. They do not hold 
with harping too long on one string. Try 
them all, they say, like the man who had failed 
in every State in the Union and was none the 
worse for it. It is thus that they set about pro- 
ducing a New America. 

Two facts strike us in contemplating the va- 
rious religious societies and social experiments 
which Mr. Dixon so vividly puts before us; 
and these are, first, the audacity of initiative 
which they display, and, secondly, the audacity 
of ignorance. Shakers, Mormons and Perfec- 
tionists differ as widely in their particular views 
as it is possible for men tc differ. But they all 
have this much in common, that they are tho- 
roughly self-reliant and thoroughly uncultured. 
A thorough contempt for traditional and _his- 
torical Christianity in its old world forms is a 
first principle with one and all of these sects of 
New America... . Although the Spiritualists are 
the most numerous, they are by far the least 
pleasing and graceful of all the sects which Mr. 
Dixon passes in review. They appear to be as 
uncultured as the rest, but they superadd a 
swagger and vulgarity all their own, a fact for 
which our English experience might well have 
prepared us. They appear, also, to be vapour- 
ing faineants, in this respect again showing a 
marked inferiority both to Perfectionists, Sha- 
kers and Mormons, who are, at any rate, deter- 
mined and indefatigable workers. Of the Sha- 
kers Mr. Dixon gives quite a fascinating descrip- 
tion, which recalls the most graceful narratives 
of Catholic monasteries and convents. * * 

If the Shakers are pensive, picturesque and po- 
etical, the Perfectionists are truly portentous. 
They live like the Shakers, in a Community, men 





and women together, but for vows of celibacy and 





chastity they substitute others by which they 
agree to have all things in common, husbands 
and wives, as well as goods and chattels... . Mr. 
Dixon does not appear to have found so much 
dreamy, pensive grace in the Perfectionists as 
among the Shakers. On the other hand, the dress 
of the ladies is far more becoming......... 
...+“The hair is cut short and parted down the 
center. No stays, no crinolines are worn. A tu- 
nic falling to the knees, loose trousers of the 
same material, a vest buttoning high towards the 
throat, short, hanging sleeves, and a straw hat ; 
these simple articles make up a dress in which a 
plain woman escapes much notice, and a pretty 
girl looks bewitching.” After this it can sur- 
prise no one to learn that applicants for admis- 
sion into the charming family at Oneida Creek 
have to be constantly refused....The Shakers, 
Perfectionists, and especially the Mormons, ex- 
tort respect, however much we may differ from 
them, by their singleness of purpose and their 
courageous translation of theories and fancies 
into facts. They believe their principles vigo- 
rously enough to put them in practice, and to 
stand by them for better or for worse. But the 
Female Seers simply vapour and cant in pre- 
posterous scientific jargon. ° eo, .. 9 
The immediate emotion which arises in the 
mind of the cultivated European on reading of 
such vagaries is one of intense disgust. I am 
not sure whether the cultivated Enropean would 
not show more completeness of culture if that 
disgust were suppressed. With our minds 
overawed and our imaginations subdued by the 
stately and magnificent traditions among which 
we live, we acquire a timid, though perhaps re- 
fined, tone which paralyses initiative and clips 
the wings of discovery and invention. Not 
only are the lines of practical life crowded and 
blocked up, but down most of the lines of 
thought, we feel the influence more or | less 
numbing of great names or institutions, and so 
we sit still, guilty truly of no audacities or va- 
garies, but promising little expansion or wealth 
for the future. Accustomed to smooth, well- 
shaven lawns, we cannot away with this rank 
American jungle; traveling for the most part 
along the even turnpike, we are repelled and irri- 
tated by these free forays across country. And 
yet who can doubt that audacity and initiative, 
even the wildest, are perterable to routine, even 
the satest? Each has its dangers and draw- 
backs, but of the former the dangers are inci- 
dent to health and youth, of the latter, to 
old age, and decrepitude. The grand poetical 
epochs in all history have always been con- 
temptuous of tradition and routine. And what 
is more to the point, such epochs have always 
appeared inexpressibly grotesque, violent, and 
vulgar to steady respectable onlookers who 
had little or no sympathy with the exceptional 
passion, whatever it might be. The Puritan 
revolt in the seventeenth century was regarded 
by foreign nations with bewildered horror. 
The French revolutionists drove half Europe 
crazy with disgust, scorn, and fear by their 
dreadful audacities. The forcibly obtruded 
New must always look odd, unfinshed, extrav- 


ant, beside the mellowed, picturesque Old. 

ime soon removes this rawness, and then we 
see how salutary the new was. The healthy side 
of American thought is this, that their con- 
tempt for the past and its traditions takes the 
form of a constructive superseding of them, 
not of anegative criticism of them. They do 
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not vilify the past so much as they ignore it, 
and start with neither good nor bad debts, and 
on their own account. Indeed, the social 
functions of criticism must be pretty well in 
abeyance with them altogether, or else such 
extraordinary freaks and fancies as those de- 
scribed above could not exist. But this ab- 
sence of critical tribunals gives them an aston- 
ishing freedom and fertility in experiment and 
initiative. Some of the current opinions in 
England concerning the despotic sovereignty of 
public opinion in America, appear to be either 
erroneous or much exaggerated. In certain 
centres where birds of a feather have flocked 
together, something of the kind may exist. 
Public opinion in Boston or Utah may be 
tyrannical in its own demesne. But if you 
want elbow-room and freedom for views and 
habits diametrically opposed to those prevailing 
in either, you will have no difficulty in finding 
them. This comes, as so many other remark- 
able social phenomena do out there, from the 
mere size of the country. The Anabaptists 


were put down in Germany, even in the six- 
teenth century; Mormons, Shakers, and Per- 
fectionists flourish and propagate in America in 


the middle of the nineteenth. 

For the rest, America may be liked toa 
tropical swamp, where ill weeds and gorgeous 
flowers, where cereals and fungi, fruits to re- 
fresh and poisons to kill, grow apace. The 
philosophic reader of history will know how to 
appreciate the value of the social and religious 
experiments which are there a-making. He 
will know how to value the rare opportunity 
of seeing the first germs of new creeds strike 
root and shoot upwards. He will study pri- 
mordial history, as he would geology, in situ, 
not in imperfect parchments, but in the living 
tacts all around him. He will ponder the 
lessons conveyed in that astounding Mormon 
exodus. He will reflect on the foundation of a 
vigorous, self-sufficing religious community on 
the dreams, imbecilities, and sensualities of a 
creature like Joseph Smith. He will notice, in- 
convenient as the fact may be to pedants and 
doctrinaires, that human nature is made up of a 
great variety of different, not to say discordant, 
qualities, that men are both stoics and sensual- 
istsy'that they love wine and hate it, that they 
desire women and loathe them, that they are in- 
subordinate and submissive, that they are pious 
and blasphemous. Thinking of these things, 
the philosophic reader will not think lightly of 
America: he will rather say, as Mr. Dixon does 
with an admirable candor and boldness, that the 
planting of the “Free States is England’s no- 
blest work in history.” 


—— 


A Yankee Traper.—It has been remarked 
that if a Yankee was shipwrecked overnight on 
an unknown island, he would be going round 
the first thing in the morning trying to sell maps 
to the inhabitants. “Put him,” says Lowell, 
“on Juan Fernandez, and he would make a 
spelling-book first, and a salt-pan afterwards.” 
A long hard warfare with necessity has made 
him one of the handiest, shiftiest, thriftiest of 
mortals. In trading he is the very incarnation 
of the keenest shrewdness. He will be sure to 
do business under the most adverse circumstan- 
ces, and secure a profit also. This propensity 
is portrayed in the story of Sam Jones; that 
worthy, we are told, called at the store ofa Mr. 
Brown, with an egg in his hand, and wanted to 
“dicker” it for a darning-needle. This done, he 
asks Mr. Brown if he isn’t going totreat?” 
What, on that trade?” “Certainly; a trade 
is a trade, big or little.” “ Well, what will you 
have?” “A glass of wine,” said Jones. The 
wine was poured out, and Jones remarked that 
he preferred his wine with an egg in it. The 
store-keeper handed to him the identical egg 
which he had just changed for the darning-needle. 
On breaking it, Jones discovered that the egg 
had two yolks. Says he, “Look here,—you 
must give me another darning-needle! ” 

—London Quaterly Review. 








NEWS ITEMS. 


Tue Supplementary Reconstruction bill, the prin- 
cipal features of which were mentioned in our last 
week’s issue, after some disagreement between the 
two Houses about the amendments that were pro- 
posed—which was at length settled by a Committee 
of Conference—has passed both Houses of Congress, 
and gone to thé#President for his signature. A joint 
resolution has passed both the Senate and the House, 
prohibiting the sale or introduction of intoxicating 
liquors in the Capitol building, or its adjacent 
grounds. Another joint resolution has passed both 
Houses, providing for the necessary surveys for a 
ship-canal between Lakes Erie and Ontario, for mili- 
itary, naval and commercial purposes. 

At the request of Major Gen. Thomas, who by 
a late general order was assigned to the command 
of the Third Military District, including Georgia 
Florida and Alabama, the President has appointed 
in his stead to the command of that District, Maj. 
Gen. Pope, and has assigned to Gen. Thomas the 
command of the Department of the Cumberland, 
including West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Great floods have taken place at the West and 
Southwest. The Mississippi, Arkansas, Missouri, Ohio, 
and other smaller rivers, have overflowed their banks 
and inundated vast tracts of land, submerging the 
lower stories of the houses of several towns, drown- 
ing great numbers of cattle, sheep and swine, and 
carrying off hundreds of thousands of bushels of 
grain. The Mississippi river at Memphis is said to 
have been at one time forty-three miles wide. Besides 
the immense damage done to property, amounting to 
many millions, there has been the lossalso of many 
lives. 

A pIspatcH from Galveston, states that Marshal 
Bazaine the French commander, with the remainder 
of the French troops in Mexico, left Vera Cruz for 
France, on the 12th inst. Only three iron-clads re- 
mained, and they would sail on the 16th. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

R.S., Ind.—Your remittance of $5 was duly re- 
ceived. 

H. C., Texas—It is no longer in our power to 
supply people with the first volume of the Witness. 

M. E. T., N. J.—The short dress worn. by our 
women, was first adopted in the month of June, 1848. 

R. J., Kansas.—Our wood-sawing machine would 
hardly meet your wants, it being designed for saw- 
ing common cord wood. 

B. W. L., Ill.—-You can get Dixon’s “ New Amer- 
ica” at Lippincott and Co’s., Philadelphia, Penn., and 
also of the O. C. Agency, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 
P. O. Box 6796. 


J. P. L.,Ohio.—We have no bound files of the 
CrrcuLAR—new series—but plenty of unbound ones. 
The postage on these is only one-half as much as 
it would be if they were bound. 


W. J. R., N. ¥.—We are now at work enlarging 
and improving the “'Trappers’ Guide.” This new 
edition will appear as soon as the necessary editing, 
stereotyping and printing can be done. 

B. 8., Conn.—Our stock of Bereans is now exhaust- 
ed. We should be glad to act as agents, for those 
who are willing to sell the “ Berean” to people that 
have never read it. A short visit will be acceptable. 

i. D. L., N. C. “Iwish to become a member of 


your Community, and would like to know how I 
can gain admittance?” 


You will find an answer to your question in “ The 
Road to Communism,” an article printed in those 
copies of the CrRcULAR we have sent you. 

J. 0., lowa.—* Who was the “ man of sin” spoken of 


in Thessalonians, whose working in the church was 
to precede the second coming of Christ ?” 


Our belief is, that the “man of sin” or “ anti- 
christ,” which John said was already in the worldin 
his time, was the covetous spirit of Judas; that this 
spirit was withstood by Paul, during the early period 
of the primitve church, but that after a while it 
gained a distinct manifestation, with signs and lying 
wonders, and was brought to judgment at the Second 
Coming. For a full discussion of this subject see the 
Berean, article, “ The Man of Sin.” 





Standing Announcements: 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida depot. Number of memberé, 250. Land, 
500 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theolo- 
gy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C,, at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 50. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Circu.ar. 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 


Branch of 0. C., at 835 Broadway, N. Y. Room 9. Number 
of bers, 10. Business, C 





e. 


NEW HAVEN FAMILY, 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven, Conn. Num- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system CompLex Mar- 
RIAGB, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 


ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after suffi- 
cient acquaintance; but not on mere application dr profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu. 
nities are crowded ; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
885 Broadway, New York. Descriptive liet and price-list sent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price 
list sent on application. 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 
Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries» 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 385 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 7 


. JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies have been put up the past sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape, 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 








SEWINC-SILK 
Of our own manufacture (Willow Place works); also of vari- 
ous brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities for sale 
by the 0. C. N. Y., Branch, 335 Broadway, New York. 


oO. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 335 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 
This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Send money enovgh with your orders’ 


and we will return any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it’ 
and allow you four per cent. on it till the next order. 


PICTURES. 

The following pactennns views of the Oneida Communit 
can be furnished on wy cation; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds: Rustic Summer-House and 
Group ; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10— 
price 75 cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40 centseach. Viewe, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receiptofthepricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. ¥. 


BACK VOLUMES 
Of Tue Crrcuar, unbound, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, con- 
taining Writings and Reminiscenses of Mrs. M. E. n, with 
an account of her death, Home-Ta!ks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and 
Vols. I and II of the New Series. For sale at this Office., at 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FaiTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H» Noyes. Price, 28 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Mae Continence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noygs. Price, 50 cts. perdoz. 


Tue Traprer’s Guipe; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustrations. 











118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts, 
[The above works are for sale at this office.] 








